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make much headway. The lack of success of this experiment was
largely the result of incompetent management.
Christ's Hospital originated as a chanty school, and the familiar
blue coat, yellow stockings, leather belt, and white neck-band were
a badge of servitude, and not, as now, a mark of the antiquity of the
foundation. Even at the close of the 18th century the school
was still regarded as a high-class chanty school. The original
building was unable to accommodate all the children, and a daughter
house was opened for the younger ones at Hertford. The regula-
tions were gradually changed so that all classes of children, even
those not connected with the City of London, could be admitted.
In the 17th century a number of private schools to teach navi-
gation were opened, and some of the grammar-schools near the
sea coast included mathematics and navigation in the time-table
Thus, in 1679, Dartmouth Grammar School appointed a master to
teach English, navigation, and mathematics Unfortunately, this
broadening of the curriculum only affected a very limited number
of schools.
The courtly academy for the education of the sons of the nobility,
which flourished on the Continent, never really developed in this
country. In 1640 a proposal was made in the House of Lords for
founding an academy to train young noblemen and gentlemen, but
once more nothing came of it. The English aristocracy preferred
to have their sons educated by private tutors. It was towards the
end of the 17th century that the differentiation between the great
public schools and the remainder of the grammar-schools became
more marked. Winchester, because of the scale of its foundation,
and Eton, because of its royal patron, had always been pre-eminent
amongst the English schools. Other schools, on account of their
size or antiquity, or because of the social status of many of their
pupils, began to occupy a more prominent position. They were
frequently referred to as "the great schools," but the term "public
school" had not yet attained its modern'significance. One important
development should be noted, namely the increase of non-founda-
tion scholars admitted on payment of fees as compared with those
on the foundation who received their tuition gratis. The same
change was taking place in the smaller grammar-schools. Although
compelled by their statutes to admit foundation scholars without
payment, many of the schools, owing to depreciation in the value
of money, found their endowments insufficient to meet the expenses
of the school. The only solution was to admit more fee-payers,